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This picture illustrates the activities in a special class in family 
relations offered to girl students in a few of the senior high schools in 
Los Angeles. One of the chief purposes of this special class is to provide 
the girls with instruction in the actual care of children. They are given 
the opportunity to study children of various ages and to observe their 
development, their emotions and attitudes. 

The photograph was first published in the illustrated report of the 
Los Angeles Public Schools “Your Children and Their Schools” issued 
under the direction of Vierling Kersey, City Superintendent, in 1937. 
It is an example of the excellent photographs assembled to furnish a 
graphic report of the daily activities of the modern school system. 
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Public Schools Week’ 


Ivan R. WATERMAN, Chicf, Division of Textbooks and Publications 


The nineteenth observance of Public Schools Week is scheduled to 
begin on Monday, April 25, 1938. 

Public Schools Week was instituted for the general purpose of 
acquainting the public with the work and needs of the public schools. 
It is an oceasion for the schools to place special emphasis on public 
relations activities. The interpretation of the school program to the 
public is one of the most important responsibilities of school adminis- 
trators. The success of public education depends in large measure on 
public sentiment. Attitudes toward the school are shaped by infor- 
mation and understanding. Public Schools Week arouses a general 
interest in the schools. This opportunity should be capitalized to 
develop an understanding of the aims, procedures, and achievements 
of the schools and to promote cooperation between school and com- 
munity. 

Some of the more important purposes which can be served by Pub- 
lic Schools Week are indicated briefly in the following list: 

1. To disseminate information concerning the California program 

of public education. 

2. To stimulate interest in the schools and create in citizens a 
desire to keep informed on school matters. 

3. To explain important characteristics of modern educational 
methods and school programs. 

4. To establish and maintain public confidence in education 
based on an appreciation of its function in a democratic state 
and on an understanding of the aims, procedures, and out- 
comes of modern education. 

5. To make the general public aware of the needs of the schools. 

6. To develop intelligent cooperation between school and com- 
munity. 

7. To clarify misunderstanding concerning the work of the public 
schools. 

8. To emphasize the schools’ responsibility as a public agency for 
service to society. 


1Much of the material in this article has been taken from previous publica- 
tions of the California State Department of Education on Public Schools Week 
which the author has prepared or assisted in preparing. 
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9. To serve as the introduction to a larger and more complete 
program of public relations activities. 

10. To bring the school to a better realization of social demands 
and needs in order that it may serve social purposes more 
effectively. 


Public Schools Week has proved highly effective as a public rela- 
tions enterprise over a period of eighteen years. It has contributed 
to the accomplishment of all of the foregoing purposes. No other 
single institution or agency has contributed more to the understand- 
ing of public education in California and to the high esteem held by 
citizens for their schools. 

Continued effort is essential, however, to maintain public con- 
fidence. No movement or annual event will accomplish automatically 
the results expected of public relations programs. Educators should 
plan this year and every year for Public Schools Week programs and 
activities which will renew public interest in education and maintain 
the intelligent cooperation between home and community which has 
characterized the progress of public education in California. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 
ACTIVITIES 
In suggesting activities appropriate for Public Schools Week pro- 
gvrams it is desirable to emphasize points which should contribute 
greatly to the effectiveness of the observance: 
1. There should be a maximum of pupil participation in all activi- 


ties. 


2. The daily activities of the school should be emphasized. For- 
mal programs lack the appeal of demonstrations of school work 
and observation of classes in progress. 

Open House 


Every school should plan at least one occasion during the Week 
for an open house. A suitable program to demonstrate the work of 
the school should be presented. A large part of this program may 
properly take place in the school auditorium where children and teach- 
ers will demonstrate school activities. Elsewhere in the building may 
be exhibited specimens of school work. If this program is scheduled 
during the school day, opportunities should be provided for parents 
and others to observe class sessions. 

In addition to an open house program, the public should be 
encouraged to visit during the entire Week to see school activities in 


actual operation. 
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Invitations 

Announcements of Public Schools Week programs are usually 
earried in the local press. Such announcements, however, are not 
sufficient. Invitations from children to parents often prove effective 
in stimulating interest in the activities of the Week. In addition, a 
special invitation to citzens of the community who do not have chil- 
dren in school should assist in promoting good attendance. 

A schedule of the entire program for the week showing the time 
and place of the various activities should be announced in advance. 
This will enable parents and others to plan visits according to par- 
ticular interests. 


Pupil Participation in Program 

The entire program activities for Public Schools Week should be 
arranged to provide for extensive pupil participation. Parents are 
always interested in seeing the work of their children, and pupils are 
glad to have an opportunity to display their school work. Observa- 
tion of pupils participating in school activities and affairs is one of 
the most effective means of promoting understanding of the modern 
educational program. 

The pupils, themselves, may well represent their schools as hosts 
during Public Schools Week, conducting their parents and other visi- 
tors through the buildings, and pointing out various activities in 
which they participate. 

Pupils may also take entire charge of an evening program, intro- 
ducing musical numbers, demonstrations of school work, and speakers. 
It is often possible to plan programs consisting entirely of pupil activi- 
ties and to dispense with outside speakers. 

Talks by pupils on the purposes of Public Schools Week in which 
school activities and educational values are discussed are especially 
appealing. 


Participation of Fathers 

Special effort should be made to direct the attention of the men 
of the community, particularly the fathers of school children, to the 
observance of Public Schools Week. Dads’ Clubs and members of the 
Fathers’ Council of the Parent-Teacher Association should cooperate 
in arranging demonstrations and programs. These may be held down- 
town in connection with luncheon club meetings. School pupils may 
demonstrate the work of the classroom, and the school orchestra or 
ehorus may furnish music. 


Junior Speakers Bureau 
Many schools have established a Junior Speakers Bureau which 
has been used to advantage in stimulating interest in Publie Schools 
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Week. Student speakers have been delegated to give short talks at 
luncheon clubs and civic meetings, pointing out the purposes of Public 
Schools Week and urging visitors to see the schools in action. The 
natural interest of pupils in their own school activities is many times 
far more successful in stimulating public interest than more formal 
talks by school officials. 


Committee on Arrangements 

Wide representation of community leaders in arranging Public 
Schools Week Programs is essential. Every school district should have 
a special committee on arrangements and plans. This committee should 
be made up chiefly of laymen rather than school officials and should 
be representative of a wide variety of community interests. 

In addition to this general committee, each school should have a 
program committee or arrangements committee working under the 
general direction of the city-wide committee on arrangements and the 
school principal. 


Demonstrations of School Work 

Demonstrations in which pupils are taking active part are more 
interesting and more effective in promoting understanding of educa- 
tion than are mere exhibitions of work previously done by pupils. 
Special demonstrations may be held as a part of an evening program. 
Groups of pupils may reproduce actual classroom situations on the 
auditorium stage. Demonstrations of class discussions carried on in 
connection with social studies, by emphasis on current civic, social, 
and economic problems have proved quite effective. 


Safety Education Programs 

Current public interest in problems of safety, particularly safe 
driving campaigns, makes this an opportune time for demonstrating 
the safety education programs being carried on in public schools. 
The work of Junior Traffic Patrols has aroused interest and commenda- 
tion throughout the state. This work has greatly minimized traffic 
hazards to children going to and from school. Police departments and 
the public in general are giving whole-hearted cooperation to this 
important program. High schools are providing instruction in safe 
driving which should have immediate results in reducing traffie acci- 
dents caused by recklessness or negligence. Schools may avail them- 
selves of the opportunity during Public Schools Week to emphasize 
safety education. 


Downtown School 
Downtown schools have been conducted in a few cities during 
Public Schools Week. This idea means bringing the schools to the 
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people rather than bringing the people to the schools. Such a project 
can well become an enterprise of the entire community, embracing 
the work of the schools and allied agencies. 

In one California city, ten classes ranging from grades one to six, 
were conducted one half-day each during the Week, in a large down- 
town building which happened to be vacant. These classes were 
taught alternately; one class meeting in the morning and the other in 
the afternoon. 

Teachers and pupils were transported without cost from the regu- 
lar building to the downtown school. Signs on near-by windows 
invited passersby to come in to observe the pupils at work. 

Unoceupied floor and wall space was utilized for exhibits of school 
work. One exhibit consisted of school projects, ranging from samples 
of first-grade work to machinery and furniture made by students in 
vocational classes. Charts and graphs showing school enrollment, 
school costs, and other related information were prominently dis- 
played. 

Each afternoon a high school band or orchestra furnished a musi- 
eal program and the Parent-Teacher Association served light refresh- 
ments to visitors. 

This downtown school not only furnished an opportunity for a 
large number of people who would not otherwise visit schools to 
become acquainted with school procedures, but also served as publicity 
for other events of the Week. 


Visiting Rural Schools 

Several rural counties in California have inaugurated successful 
plans for school visits. Prominent citizens were organized into school 
visiting groups. One group was scheduled during each day of the 
Week to observe the work of rural schools under the direction of the 
county superintendent of schools and rural school supervisors. These 
itineraries were planned to include several schools located within 
short distances of each other. Questions on educational procedures 
were discussed at conferences between school officials, teachers, and 
citizens following the trip. Laymen thus gained a new understanding 
of the work being given in the modern elementary school. They ecar- 
ried enthusiastic reports back to clubs and organizations to which 
they belonged and thus afforded the schools new points of contact 
in their community relations activities. 


Newspaper Publicity 

Newspaper publicity is one of the most successful means of bring- 
ing school activities to the attention of the public. Full informa- 
tion on Public Schools Week programs and activities should be fur- 
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nished to local papers well in advance. News items should be brief 
and interesting. Publicity in the press may take one or more of the 
following forms: 

1. Feature stories of the work of the schools, biographies of pio- 
neer educators, stories of outstanding features of the school 
program. 

2. Editorials on the significance of public education in democracy, 
the significant outcomes of education, and similar topics. 

3. Announcements of special programs scheduled for Public 
Schools Week. 

4. Slogans bearing on Public Schools Week inserted in conspicuous 
places throughout the paper, and inserted in advertisements by 
courtesy of the advertisers. 


School newspapers may issue a special Public Schools Week num- 
ber for the benefit of parents and the public at large. Such a number 
should contain a description of school activities and editorials on edu- 
eation from the pupils’ standpoint. 


Circulars 

Printed or mimeographed materials in circular form, which the 
pupils are often able to prepare, may be given to school patrons to be 
read at their leisure as a means of emphasizing certain facts. These 
circulars and perhaps one on ‘‘Our Schools,’’ written by the pupils, 
may be placed in the hands of all those who attend Public Schools 
Week programs. 


Miscellaneous Suggestions 
Following are listed several miscellaneous suggestions for activi- 
ties and procedures which may prove helpful in connection with plan- 
ning the program for Public Schools Week. 
1. Public Schools Week posters prepared by students to be posted 
in store windows. 
2. Slides announcing Publie Schools Week to be displayed in local 
theaters. 
3. Talks before various civic organizations and service clubs, by 
school officials and by school children. 
Display of books on education by public libraries. 
School exhibits in prominent public places. 
Talks on public education over local radio stations. 
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The State Sales Tax and Public School 
Support 


Water E. Moraan, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Chief, Division of Research and Statistics 


In view of current interest in the possible repeal of the state 
sales and use taxes, an analysis has been made of the relationship 
between such taxes and public school support. This analysis brings 
up to date the comparative data presented in an article ' in the Decem- 
ber, 1936, issue of California Schools. 


Riley-Stewart Tax Amendments 

The enactment of the so-called Riley-Stewart tax amendments to 
the Constitution? and Statutes* in 1933 resulted in the elimination 
of the county school taxes previously required by the Constitution 
to be levied in each county. In lieu of such taxes, it was provided 
that state apportionments should be made in amounts approximately 
equal to the previously required county school taxes. Such appor- 
tionments were required to be made in addition to the amounts 
required by the Constitution to be provided definitely as state aid for 
the support of the publie schools. 

At the same time amendments to the state tax structure added a 
two and one-half per cent state general retail sales tax.‘ In 1935 the 
rate of the retail sales tax was increased to three per cent, and foods 
for home consumption were exempted.° In 1935 the state use tax ° 
and the graduated net personal income tax’ were also added. These 
new state taxes were intended to provide income from which the addi- 
tional burden of state school support would be paid, and also to pro- 
vide additional funds to meet the general expenses of state government. 

The Riley-Stewart tax amendments were intended to accomplish 
three purposes, namely: to relieve common property of a considerable 
part of its tax burden; to substitute state taxes levied on a broad basis 
for that portion of the common property tax which was discontinued ; 
and to provide additional state revenues to meet the expanded gen- 
eral costs of state government. 


1Walter E. Morgan, “Sales Tax Returns and General Fund Apportionments 
for Elementary Schools and High Schools.” California Schools, VIL, (December, 
1936), 384-389. 

we Constitutional Amendment 30, Statutes of California, 1933, Ch. 63, 

p. 5 

3 Statutes of California, 1933, Ch. 1050, p. 2695. 

4Ibid., Ch. 1020, p. 2599. 

5 Ibid., 1935, Ch. 355, p. 1252. 

6 Tbid., 1935, Ch. 361, p. 1297. 

7 Ibid., 1935, Ch. 329, p.1090. 
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Return of Utility Properties to Local Tax Rolls 

As part of the Riley-Stewart tax plan the operative properties of 
the publie utilities were returned to the loeal tax rolls.'| The public 
utilities had been taxed by the state directly on the basis of franchise 
values and gross income subsequent to the enactment of the Plehn 
plan of taxation in 1911. The return of the utility properties to local 
tax rolls broadened the local tax base and thereby afforded common 
property additional tax relief. 


Relationship between Sales Tax and Public School Support 

While it is clear that the retail sales and use taxes can not be con- 
sidered as school taxes, since the original enactment contemplated the 
use of at least a portion of the proceeds of such taxes for general 
state governmental purposes, it is equally clear that it was definitely 
intended that these new state taxes should provide revenues for the 
state general fund to meet the new obligations for state school support. 
Therefore, to the extent to which the state provides funds for the sup- 
port of the public schools from the state general fund in lieu of pre- 
viously required county school taxes, the state retail sales and use 
taxes have a direct relationship to publie school support. Indirectly, 
in so far as these taxes contribute to the stabilization of general state 
cvovernmental revenues, they also provide added security of continu- 
ously adequate state support for the publie schools. 

Some of the relationships between the state retail sales and use 
taxes and state support of the public schools are revealed in the data 
contained in Table I for the four complete fiseal years during which 
these state taxes have been !evied. 

From the foregoing tabulations two general conclusions are obvious. 
The first of these is that the state retail sales and use taxes have become 
increasingly major sources of general state revenue. The second con- 
clusion is that despite the reduction in the percentage of the total sales 
and use tax yield which is required for the additional state school sup- 
port provided under the Riley-Stewart tax plan, the amounts so con- 
tributed continue to represent a major source of revenue for the school 
districts of the state. 


Sales Tax Returns and Additional State School Support, by Counties 
For those interested in detailed county comparisons, Tables II and 
III have been prepared, showing for each county for the school year 
1936-37 the gross amounts paid in state retail sales and use taxes, the 
additional amounts apportioned from the State General Fund for the 
publie schools of the county, and the per cent which such additional 
apportionments were of the total net receipts of the school districts. 


1Senate Constitutional Amendment 30, Statutes of California, 1938, Ch. 63, 
p. 3072. 
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TABLE I 


Gross Receipts from State Sales and Use' Taxes Compared with 
Additional State General Fund Apportionments for Schools 


Fiscal year 
1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 


--- - -—--—- -| 


1. Gross receipts from state sales and 
WE CONES en can $46.180,388 63 |$60,545,116 93 |$73,035,982 59 | $88,340,831 91 


to 


. Additional state General Fund | 
apportionments_______-__--_-- 38.515,176 75 | 39,153,906 18 | 38,544,617 05 39.267,479 80 


w 


3. Per cent which additional state 
General Fund apportionments 
were of gross receipts from state 
sales and use taxes_-___-------- 83.4% 64.7% 52.8% 44.4% 

4. Percentage which additional state 
General Fund apportionments | 
were of total net receipts of | 
elementary and high school 
diatriste: = 2 26.7% | 25.0% 21.0% 21.2% 

5. Number of counties contributing | 

more in sales and use taxes than 

received from state General | 

Fund ee eee nee Ap he 12 | 


3. Number of counties contributing 

less in state sales and use taxes | 

than received from state Gen- | 

CLAP MINES. oo oka ae oa } 46 


on 


| 
7. Per cent of net receipts of state | 
General Fund derived from state | | ; 
sales and use taxes... _------- | 39.4% 51.3% 56.8% 53.3% 
8. Percent of net total state revenues 
derived from state sales and use | | 
| 23.997 


NAAM Soon eons poe wae es oe 23.9% | 


33.5% 35.5% 36.0% 


These tables are directly comparable with those previously published * 
for the school year 1935-36. 

Gross receipts from the state retail sales and uses taxes, as given 
in Table II, represent the total amount actually paid to the State Board 
of Equalization to be deposited in the state treasury to the credit of 
the retail sales tax fund. Such gross receipts for any fiscal year repre- 
sent the total payments on account of the fiscal year during which the 
tax was levied, although payment to the retail sales tax fund may not 
have been completed until some time during the succeeding fiscal year. 
This definition has been employed, since the entire amount of the 
proceeds of the tax levied for any fiscal year is considered as available 
for expenditure on account of the obligations incurred during such 
fiscal year. The gross receipts from the state sales and use taxes in 
each year are considerably greater than the amount actually paid into 
the State General Fund, chiefly due to the fact that expenses of admin- 


1Use tax first levied in 1935-36. 
2 Walter E. Morgan, op. cit., 387, 388. 
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TABLE II 


(Vol. IX, No. 8 


Gross Receipts from State Retail Sales and Use Taxes, Apportionments 
from the State General Fund in Lieu of County Taxes, and Per- 
centage Which Such Apportionments Were of Total Sales Taxes, 


by Counties, 1936—37 


County 


Alameda. 
Alpine 
Amador. 
Butte 
Calaveras 
Colusa 
Contra Costa 
Del Norte 
El Dorado 
Fresno 
Glenn 
Humboldt 
Imperial 
Inyo_- 
Kern- 
Kings_ 
Lake_- 
Lassen 

Los Angeles- 
Madera_- 
Marin-_ 
Mariposa_ _ _ 
Mendocino- 
Merced 
Modoc__- 
Mono-___- 
Monterey 
Napa_- 
Nevada 
Orange. - - - 
Placer _ 
Plumas 
Riverside _ 
Sacramento - - 
San Benito- 
San Bernardino 
San Diego 


San Francisco-_ - - 


San Joaquin 


San Luis Obispo 


San Mateo 


Santa Barbara__ 


Santa Clara_ 
Santa Cruz__- 
Shasta_. 

Sierra ae 
Siskiyou. -___- 
Solano_- 


sonoma......... 


Stanislaus _- 
Sutter_ 
Tehama__-_- 
Trinity __ 
Tulare_- 
Tuolumne. 
Ventura... 
Yolo eace 
Yuba_. 


Totals 


| 
| 


Gross receipts 
from state 
retail sales 
and use taxes 


$6,552.1 
2,3 
86.024 
417,858 
60,404 


04 


cs 
_ 
fon 


yo 
a) 
a 

Yet 
ue 
= 


232,080 
203,345 


_ 


270,832 
75,107 
923,327 


197,875 


to 


90.860 : 
464,791 5 
.906,404 2 
829,151 © 
05,869 7 
309,506 ¢ 


35ND 


917,637 
943,473 
886,961 
527,107 
197,377 


_ 


26 § 


017.904 3! 


27,314 9 


255,900 : 
385,405 2 


662,936 
763,334 
80,344 
137,650 
24,462 
815,957 


114,858 36 


595,827 
229,971 


270,725 


Elementar 
schools 


$1,430,490 
2,348 


35,201 
46,266 


693,015 
62.789 
203,670 


31,301 


61,450 
614,000 
99,489 
120,258 
25,382 


136,820 


388.209 


507,293 


600,480 


—_ 


£292,850 
428,822 
136.567 
300,570 
260.336 
543,218 
156.646 
97,524 
12,190 
142,427 
136,843 
250,568 
270,355 
76,933 
27,888 


266.220 
100,348 


38,316 ¢ 
163,622 ; 


346,860 5 
24.610 92 
60.102 ¢ 


278,692 7 


452,394 ¢ 
135,228 © 
40.678 2 


203,980 2 


55,998 5 


821,330 © 


411,615 - 
44,044 ¢ 


59,684 © 


General Fund apportionments 
in lieu of county taxes 


y 


72,688 97 


High 


schools 


RK 


601.640 


602 § 
31,930 7 


131,337 
23.765 
53,514 

265,399 
16,829 
28,440 

611,822 


51,169 ° 
139,833 5 


149,907 
30,986 
363.540 


84,973 : 


42,609 


48,167 5 


for) 


981,660 


56,610 2 


116,580 
11,244 
117,923 


130,910 ¢ 
42,172 5 
1,622 ; 


195,157 
62,166 
47,220 


64,387 
55,934 
12,524 


303.790 2 


40,619 
193,756 


81,602 5 


44,768 


$88,340,831 


91 


$20,870,439 


12 


$18,397,040 68 |$3°,267,479 80 


00 


$3 


_ 


_ 


Total 


032,130 


2,950 
70,247 


294,960 


58,966 § 


99,780 


612,260 
41,440 5 
88,542 : 

304,837 ; 


113,958 
343,504 
428,600 

62,287 
815,934 
220,201 

83,287 
109,617 


595,660 


156,099 
236,838 

36,626 
254,743 
334,890 

84,296 

12,864 
456,414 
139,143 
107,524 


928,208 5 
211,967 5 


65,991 
637,575 


933,293 


85,897 
022,958 


9,167 
De 


051,031 § 


282,207 


147,095 

39,480 
262,938 
284.267 


459,040 96 
490,531 57 


137,076 
132,867 
40,412 


715,405 5 
84,664 : 


459,976 
181,951 


104,452 5 


00 


97 


| 


Percentage 
which 
additional 


apportion- 
ments were 
of sales tax 
receipts 
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TABLE III 


Percentage Which State General Fund Apportionments in Lieu of 
County Taxes Were of Total Net Receipts of Elementary School 
Districts and High School Districts, by Counties, 1936-37 


Elementary High 
County school school Total 
districts districts! per cent 
per cent per cent 

Alameda. __-- aptsine Ser 22.4 23.3 22.9 
Alpine___-_- Bey at 28.1 (2) 235.3 
Amador-.-_-- -- ne 3 38.6 36.0 37.4 
Rutte.._.... ‘ 3 Seminal | 29.1 30.2 29.6 
Calaveras - - | 3.9 30.5 32.4 
Colusa__ -- | 27.3 16.1 19.9 
Contre Costa_-.- as 22.6 17.0 19.8 
Wer NOUG. 256 so sno sees ses : } 38.4 49.4 42.2 
se Dorado--_--- eel 5 sacl P | 34.9 35.2 35.0 
Se _— Sake | 26.9 26.8 26.8 
Glennt . ae | 37.8 36.5 37.2 
Humboldt--- eee a Same ipteetia 32.4 28.8 30.8 
i: ar = pode a 
a aera seas 20.2 25. 21.9 
Kern... _- ARE IIT GA : el 14.5 16.0 15.1 
a KE ai ie : oe 20.4 19.7 20.1 
[Ee ee ers : 29.2 39.8 33.8 
laaeh...........------ 2 | 36.6 34.9 35.9 
Los Angeles_ - - _- : . : 7s | 1731 16.9 17.0 
Madera. __ ze | 28.3 29.1 28.6 
Marin. ._____- piace | 23.3 26.5 24.8 
Mariposa_____ __- | 42.8 26.4 35.9 
oe [es 5 : 36.1 35.9 36.0 
} “ | 29.6 23.2 26.7 
Siedaa.” arte e 5, Sd ; | 36.8 39.8 38.2 
UNS sis has 2 : — 30.5 394.3 33.3 
Monterey... .2.---==- Bee ras _ reine 25.9 22.0 24.1 
Naps. ...... 29.7 19.8 24.3 
Nevada f = 36.2 44.5 39.4 
Orange_-_-- _ 16.5 14.1 15.3 
a 29.9 20.9 25.4 
Plumas.- -- eS aS See 23 Pe v5 Oe 3 28.6 
Riverside_____ __- : 29.6 26.1 28.1 
Sacramento 26.9 17.9 21.9 
San Benito___- 38.4 25.7 32.8 
San Bernardino. _- 27.5 5 A ie 
San Diego_- é Nee . 28.2 21.2 24.4 
San Francisco : 19.1 25.6 22.0 
San Joaquin_- ee 24.1 27.0 25.3 
San _ Obispo-__--- a 22.8 a 1 7 

San Mateo-_-_ 26.9 24.6 25. 
Santa Barbara__- 24.2 20.1 22.2 
Santa } so a og pag 26.9 
Santa a 23. 29.0 25.6 
Shasta a 37.9 23:7 31.5 
ae : 23.8 52.4 38.2 
Siskiyou_--- : 33.0 38.2 35.2 
Solano. ...-... aa : 31.8 36.2 34.0 
Sonoma__- r : 32.3 29.5 30.9 
Stanislaus _-_.- poeais sabradacs 34.4 34.3 34.3 
Sutter... --- ee aaue 30.0 31.1 
Tehama-_.--_-_-- : ’ anes | 3¢.5 30.0 33.9 
Trinity __ ~~ ee : Rta | 38.8 29.9 35.5 
Wrtateet ts ota fo et eee 2 27:8 20.8 24.3 
‘Tuolumne... ..- : : | 26.1 Fag =e 

V (ees : | 23.4 ie 20. 
. 97.2 28°7 97.9 

ee : 34.6 36.6 | 35. 
eee ae zeal 21.2 | 20.4 | 20.8 


1 Including high school courses maintained by elementary school districts (School 
Code, section 3,280). 

2No high school districts or high school courses in Alpine County, therefore no 
district receipts for high school support. Apportionments made from State General 
Fund to unapportioned county high school fund, and to county high school tuition fund 
(for tuition of students attending high school in adjoining states). 

3 High school courses in elementary schools only; no high school districts in 
Mono County. 
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istration of the retail sales and use tax acts and necessary refunds and 
repayments of taxes erroneously collected are deducted prior to deposit- 
ing the proceeds of the taxes in the State General Fund. 

It should be noted also that the amounts reported as receipts from 
the retail sales and use taxes for the several counties do not actually rep- 
resent taxes on the amount of business done within each of the coun- 
ties. This is true because of the fact that the sales tax payments are 
made and reported for the county in which the several firms paying 
the tax maintain their business offices. In many cases such firms con- 
duct a state-wide or regional business, and the taxes paid by such firms 
in a particular county actually represent a payment on account of 
sales made in many counties. This fact should be taken into considera. 
tion in making comparisons between sales tax payments and State 
General Fund apportionments for schools for individual counties. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


SCHOOL CODE FOR 1937 


The School Code for 1937 is now available at a price of $1.50 per 
copy, postpaid. All orders for the Code must be sent directly to the 
Supervisor of Documents, 214 State Capitol, Sacramento. Purchase 
orders from authorized school officers will be accepted by the Super- 
visor of Documents, but in all other cases payment must accompany 
orders. Payments for Codes obtained through purchase orders must be 
made within 30 days from date of invoices. The Supervisor of Docu- 
ments reserves the right to refuse delivery of Codes ordered by any 
person until such past due balances owed him by such person are paid 
in full. 

Copies of the Code may be purchased for the purposes and in the 
manner indicated : 

Copies of the Code may be purchased by the governing boards of 
school districts for the use of officers and employees of the district and 
may be paid for from the appropriate funds of the district (School 
Code sections 6.490 and following). 

Copies of the Code may also be purchased by governing boards of 
elementary school districts for the school libraries of the districts if 
the Code is adopted by the city board of education or county board of 
education, or city and county board of education, as the case may be, 
and the cost thereof may be paid from the library fund of the dis- 
triet (School Code sections 6.560-6.561). Where the school libraries 
of a district are affiliated with a county library, the county library 
may purchase copies of the Code and pay the cost thereof from the 
school district library funds in its possession, provided the county 
board of education has adopted the Code (School Code section 6.531). 

County superintendents of schools may purchase copies of the Code 
for the county teachers’ library of their respective counties and pay 
the cost thereof from the unapportioned county elementary school fund 
and unapportioned county high school fund. In the event the county 
teachers’ library has been transferred to the county library, the county 
library may purchase copies of the Code for such library, paying the 
cost thereof from the funds transferred to it by the county superin- 
tendent of schools (School Code section 5.550). 

Copies of the Code necessary for the use of supervisors employed 


by a county superintendent of schools may be purchased by the county 
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superintendent of schools and the cost thereof paid from the county 
elementary school supervision fund (School Code section 4.788). 

‘Copies of the Code necessary for the use of teachers in emergency 
schools employed by a county superintendent of schools may be pur- 
chased by the county superintendent of schools and the cost thereof 
paid from the unapportioned county elementary school fund (School 
Code section 4.192). 

Copies of the Code necessary for the use of a county superintend- 
ent of schools, his deputies and staff, may, of course, be purchased by 
the county superintendent of schools, and the cost thereof paid from 
the funds appropriated by the county board of supervisors for the 
support of his office. 

A county board of Education may list the Code as a standard 
school supply and copies of the Code may be purchased and distrib- 
uted as is any other standard school supply (School Code sections 
6.470 and following). 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS 


The annual convention of the Public School Business Officials 
Association of California will convene at the Mission Inn, Riverside, 
California, for a four-day session, March 16 to March 19, inclusive. 
A!l publie school business officials, school administrators, and members 
of governing boards of school districts are invited to attend and partic- 
ipate in the sessions of the conference. An extremely worth-while 
program has been developed by John A. Ormond, President of the 
Association and Secretary to the San Francisco City Board of Eduea- 
tion, and the other members of the state executive committee. Copies 
of the program may be secured by writing to Mr. Ormond. 

As indicated by the program published in the February 1938 num- 
ber of School Business Management, monthly publication of the business 
officials association, the topics of discussion are definitely practical and 
applied problems relating to major phases of public school business 
administration. The discussion should be of great value to all inter- 
ested in school administration. 


STATE CONFERENCE ON BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The annual State Conference on Business Education held under 
the auspices of the Bureau of Business Education of the California State 
Department of Education, in cooperation with the Federated Business 
Teachers Associations of California, will be held at the Hotel Califor- 
nian, Fresno, on Saturday, April 9. The theme for the morning dis- 
eussion will be Contributions of Business Education to General Edu- 
eation. Dr. William R. Odell, Director of Instruction for Adult and 
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Secondary Education, Oakland, formerly of Columbia University, will 
present the topic. <A discussion on The Future of the Commercial 
Teacher in the Junior and Senior High School will follow. J. N. Given, 
Assistant Supervisor in Charge of Commercial Education, Los Angeles 
Publie Schools, will speak on What Reorganization of the Business 
Curricula is Needed to Meet the Progressive Movement in Education. 
In the afternoon Dick Carlson, Personnel Consultant and recently 
Director of Personnel for the Farm Credit Administration, will speak 
on Current Trends in Business Employment and the Mechanization of 
Office Work. Dr. Walter F. Dexter, Superintendent of Publie Instrue- 
tion, will be the luncheon speaker. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 


Broadcasts Sponsored by the California State Department of 
Education 
Pageant of Youth—Wednesdays—10 :00-10 :30 p.m.—Station KLX 
Adventures in Science—Fridays—S8 :00-8 :30 p.m.—-Station KLX 
Golden Days—Mondays—9 :00-9:15 p.m.—Station KRE 
Vocational Agriculture—Tuesdays—9 :00-9 :15 a.m.—Stations KPO, KFT, 

KFSD, KMJ 

Drama in Literature—Fridays—4 :30 p.m.—Station KFAC 
Sands of Time—Sundays—11.45 a.m.—Station KHJ 
Landmarks—Mondays—4 :30 p.m.—Station KECA 


Alameda School of the Air, Station KLX 
Great Moments from Literature—Mondays—1 :30-1 :45 p.m. 
Exploring Nature’s Secrets—Tuesdays—1 :30-1:45 p.m. 
California History Program—Wednesdays—1 :30-1 :45 p.m. 
The Adventures of Brother Buzz—Thursdays—11 :15-11.30 a.m. 
David and Susan in California—Thursdays—1 :30-1:45 p.m. 
United States History Program—Fridays—1 :30-1 :45 p.m. 


March Radio Program Subjects 

The March programs of the radio series The World is Yours and 
Brave New World have just been announced by the United States 
Office of Education, which sponsors the broadcast. 


Tre Worwp 1s Yours (NBC Red Network, Sunday at 4:30 p.m. EST.) 
in cooperation with the Smithsonian Institution: 


March 6—Men Against Insects 
March 13—Conquest Underground 
March 20—Rockets and Planets 
March 27—Saving the Forests 


BravE NEw Worvp (Columbia Broadcasting System, Monday night at 


10:30 EST.) : 


March 7—A Caribbean Cruise 

March 14—Wings Over South America 
March 21—Down the Pan American Highway 
March 28—The Land of Music 
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Los Angeles Radio Series Programs 

Music, Drama, and forum discussions are included in the radio 
series, Life Lines, sponsored by the office of the Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools. The broadeasts are given over KEHE 6 :45- 


7:00 p.m. each Saturday. 
Superintendent A. R. Clifton announces that the following pro- 


grams have been prepared for March: 


March 5 


Talking with Parley Von Wagoner. Interesting experiences of a 
man who built and sailed his boat to the South Seas 

March 12—Musie Salon. The Bel Canto Ensemble, musical talent from 
Compton Junior College will present a group of songs 

March 19—Genii of Paris, Part I. A dramatization of the early life of the 
little Polish girl who became Marie Curie 

March 26—Genii of Paris, Part II 

April will see the inauguration of a new idea for Life Lines, 


planned to stimulate added intérest in this type of broadcast. 


STORIES OF INDUSTRY RADIO PROGRAMS TO BE 
CONTINUED 


Announcement is made that the Stories of Industry radio pro- 
gram, which has proved of special usefulness as a supplementary aid 
in social science, geography, and related subjects, has been extended 
for an additional thirteen weeks. 

It may be heard over the coast-to-coast network of the Columbia 
Broadeasting System every Saturday afternoon from 5:00 to 5:30 EST. 

In this extended series, the United States Office of Education will 
continue to cooperate in editing and presenting the script for the dra- 
matie episodes which are interspersed in the narrative told by Harry 
R. Daniel of the Department of Commerce. On each program, as 
before, Mr. Daniel will relate the human drama found in the back- 
ground of one great American industry. 

The plan will be continued of having a six-minute talk on each 
program given by an outstanding business leader who will discuss 
some social or economic topic of vital interest. As heretofore, this part 
of the program will be presented through the cooperation of the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council, a body of business men who are serving in an 
advisory capacity with the Department of Commerce and other divi- 
sions of the Government. 

The music for the program will be supplied by the Columbia Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


MUSIC AND AMERICAN YOUTH BROADCASTS 


The California Western and Northwest Music Educators Con- 
ferences together with the Music Educators National Conference in 
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cooperation with the National Broadcasting System announce another 
spring series of six weekly ‘‘Music and American Youth’’ programs 
to be heard on Saturday afternoons from 5:30 to 6:00 p.m., March 5 
to April 9, inclusive, over the NBC Red network (subject to change). 

This marks the fourth series of Conference broadeasts which are 
designed to acquaint radio listeners with the musical activities in the 
publie schools and colleges of the Pacifie Coast. An opportunity to 
hear the work of schools throughout the country may be had by tuning 
in on Saturday mornings at 8:30 on stations of the NBC Red net- 
work. These broadeasts, presented by the Musie Educators National 
Conference, will continue throughout the remainder of the school year. 


EDUCATIONAL RADIO FEATURE 


The National Broadcasting Company has instituted a new educa- 
tional feature Great Plays as a part of its regular radio program for 
1938. 

The productions will be heard on the Pacific Coast over the Red 
Network from Station KPO in San Francisco, Saturday afternoons 
from 2 to 3 p.m. The first program of the series, ‘‘The Birds,’’ by 
Aristophanes, took place on February 26. 

The productions trace the history of the theater, beginning with 
the earliest known plays produced by Greeks in the Theatre Dionysus, 
to contemporary drama of the twentieth century. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT SHERMAN INSTITUTE, RIVERSIDE 


The United States Indian Service is planning a four weeks’ 
in-service training institute at Sherman Indian School, at Riverside, 
California, thissummer. The dates are tentatively set for July 5 to 29. 

The tuition fee for the courses is nominal. Comfortable living 
quarters may be had at Sherman at a small cost. 

For several years these institutes have been conducted in various 
parts of the country for the education personnel of the Indian Service 
and for teachers and others outside interested in modern education 
processes and methods, especially as applied to minority racial groups. 

In previous years more than fifty institutions of higher learning 
in the United States have acceptect credits earned by students at these 
summer institutes and will doubtless do so again. The State Depart- 
ment of Education of California is considering a plan under which 
this work will be credited toward requirements for a credential. 

Dr. W. W. Beatty, Director of Indian Education, writes that it 
will be the aim of this summer school course primarily to meet the 
needs of the California public school teachers who are interested in 
dealing with Indians. 
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Plans are as yet tentative. Specific information in regard to 
courses, and living expenses will be published in the next issue of this 
magazine. Teachers interested in attending the institute may write 
for further information to the State Department of Education. 


COLORADO SCHOOL OF MINES OFFERS FOUR-YEAR 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The Colorado Sehool of Mines offers to a California student a 
four-year scholarship, the annual value of which is approximately $300 
in tuition and fees. Application for this scholarship, which should be 
forwarded to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, may be made 
by any person who is a recent high school graduate or has had seve- 
ral years of college work and who has scholastic standing in the 
upper third of his high school, preparatory, or college classes. 

School administrators are requested to recommend to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, not later than June 15, 1938, any 
student who may be interested in, and eligible for, this award, sub- 
mitting a transcript of the applicant’s high school or college record 
and as many letters of recommendation as they may wish to send. 

Information concerning entrance requirements may be obtained by 
writing to Jesse R. Morgan, Dean, Colorado School of Mines, Golden, 


Colorado. 


D. A. R. GOOD CITIZENSHIP PILGRIMAGE 


Charlotte Newell of Lowell High Sehool, San Francisco, has been 
chosen as the delegate to represent California on the Good Citizenship 
Pilgrimage sponsored by the Daughters of the American Revolution 
in Washington, D. C., during April. 

The California State Department of Education cooperated with 
the California Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
in the selection of a girl from a senior class as the state’s representa- 
tive by making arrangements for the final test and for the evaluation 
of activity records. 

The qualities for which the candidates from 75 high schools of 
California were judged by their, classmates and teachers are (a) 
dependability, (b) willingness to serve, (c) leadership, (d) patriotism. 

The winner and the four girls ranking next were finally selected 
from among these candidates on the basis of their standing in a written 
test on knowledge and attitudes relating to good citizenship and on 
their personal record in school activities. 

Four other senior girls who ranked second, third, fourth, and 
fifth respectively are: Sue Williams, San Jose High School; Tru Bolin, 
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Beverly Hills High School; Margaret Rankin, Palo Alto Senior High 
School; Zoe Bohna, Oxnard Union High School. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY LEAFLET AVAILABLE 


Information of service to schools of the nation is offered in the 
leaflet entitled ‘‘Housing and Equipment of School Libraries’’ issued 
by the Office of Education, Department of the Interior. 

Through more than 100 annotated and selected references, the 
leaflet points to information on what schools throughout the country 
have done for their libraries, and how schools may establish or improve 
library work. 

Copies of the leaflet are available at five cents each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


NOTICE OF CHANGE OF OWNERSHIP 


Educational Abstracts, formerly published by Norman J. Powell 
and Associates of New York City, is now the property of the National 
Council of Phi Delta Kappa, professional and fraternal association of 
men in education. Paul M. Cook has been named to the editorship of 
the magazine, with W. A. Stumpf as associate editor. The editorial 
board comprises the executive council of Phi Delta Kappa. The 
November-December number, the first to be published by the new 
owner, appeared in changed typographical style. 

The former policy of summarizing and abstracting significant 
books and magazine articles in the field of eduction will be continued 
in a general way, but will be extended and expanded in detail. <A 
staff of 75 abstractors prepares the material for publication. Educa- 
cational Abstracts is issued bimonthly, five times a year. Subscription 
price in the United States is $4.00 by the year, $1.00 for a single copy; 
Subscription price in foreign countries is $5.00, and in Canada, Cuba 
and Mexico $4.50. Editorial offices are located at 1180 East Sixty-third 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


JOHN MUIR CENTENARY 


Centenary of the birth of John Muir occurs on April 21, 1938. 
Nationwide observance of the day has been planned by the United 
States Department of Forestry. Appropriate programs are to be held 
in the public schools of California where the significance of the life 
of the great naturalist who fought heroically to save the magnificent 
forests of the state may well be noted. 
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A brief sketch of John Muir’s life which may be an aid in pre- 
paring school centenary programs is the subject of a pamphlet written 
by his biographer, Mrs. Linnie Marsh Wolfe who is also secretary of 
the John Muir Association. These pamphlets are available to school 
libraries free of charge. Requests for information may be addressed 
to Mrs. Wolfe at 2831 Garber Street, Berkeley, California. 


GUIDEBOOK OF SAN DIEGO 


San Diego, a California City, the first issue of the American 
Guide Series for any region in California, has just been published by 
the San Diego History Society. The Series is prepared by members 
of the Federal Writers Project of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. Workers on the San Diego project have collected and written 
the material in the new guidebook which tells the story of the city’s 
erowth from the time of its discovery by Cabrillo in 1542. 

Other volumes in the Series, including a 275,000 word state guide 
and guides on Death Valley, the East Bay, Los Angeles, Sacramento, 
and Monterey, are nearing completion. 

Orders for the San Diego Guide should be sent to the San Diego 
Historical Society, Serra Museum, San Diego. The price is 50 cents 
with a discount of 30 per cent. 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 


Programs for the promotion of humane education will be held by 
civie organizations and schools throughout the state during the week 
of April 24-30 which has been set aside as Be Kind to Animals Anni- 
versary Week. 


LATHAM FOUNDATION POSTER CONTEST 


Art school scholarships, cash prizes, and certificates of merit 
will be awarded to winners of the thirteenth international Humane 
Poster Contest of the Latham Foundation for the Promotion of Humane 
Education. The contest closes April 1. Posters should be sent to 
John T. Lemos, Art Director of the Foundation, Box 1322, Stanford 
University. Information concerning the contest may be secured by 
writing to Mr. Lemos at the above address. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW 


APPELLATE COURT DECISIONS 


Liability of School District for Death of Pupil Resulting from 
Lack of Supervision 

Where during the noon hour recess pupils were permitted to play 
on the grounds of a school without the playground supervision required 
by section III(D) of the Rules and Regulations of the State Board of 
Edueation, the teachers assigned to such supervision not having gone 
on duty until after the commencement of play and having spent only 
a minute and a half on the playground because of other duties, and in 
using a French door in the building as a base in the game of hide- 
and-seek one of the pupils ran her arm through the glass in the door, 
severing an artery and causing her death, the school district was 
properly found guilty of negligence in failing to abide by the Rules 
and Regulations of the State Board of Education and lable in dam- 
ages for the death of the pupil. (Ogando v. Carquinez Grammar 
School District et al., 92 Cal. App. Dee. 242, ___ Pae. (2nd) ~--) 


Liability of School District for Injury to Pupil Resulting from 
Operation of Private Motor Vehicles on School Grounds 


Where the governing board of a school district permitted motor 
vehicle traffic over the premises of a school, the district was not liable 
in damages in action brought under School Code section 2.801 for the 
injury of a pupil struck by a private motor vehicle operating on the 
school grounds, where the accident was caused by the negligence of 
the driver of the motor vehicle, since the board was not required to 
adopt rules regulating motor vehicle traffic on the school grounds as 
authorized by Vehicle Code section 603 and such traffic was governed, 
in the absence of any such rules, by the provisions of the Vehicle Code. 
(Taylor v. Oakland Scavenger Company et al., 92 Cal. App. Dee. 84, 
——. a) |, 


Liability of School District for Injury to Pupil Walking Home 
Because of Lack of Transportation 
Where the governing board of a district provided transportation 
for the pupils of a school of the district (citing School Code section 
1.70) and on one day failed to provide such transportation and a pupil 
in walking home was struck by an automobile while crossing a high- 
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way, neither the district nor its officers or employees were liable for 
such injury for the reason that the failure of the board to provide 
transportation for the pupil was not the proximate cause of the pupil’s 
injury. (Angelis v. Foster et ux, et al., 92 Cal. App. Dee. 228, ~~ 
Pae. (2nd) --_-) 


Maintenance of Actions for Damages for Death or Injury 
Against School Districts 

The provisions of Chapter 1168, Statutes 1931 (Deering Act 5150), 
as it existed prior to its amendment in 1937 (Statutes 1937, p. 585), 
requiring the filing of a verified claim for damages within 90 days 
after an accident as a condition precedent to the commencement of 
an action against a publie or quasi-public corporation, were restricted 
to the class of cases embraced in its title and did not apply to cases 
based on general acts of negligence of officers and employees of public 
and quasi-public corporations (citing Jackson v. City of Santa Monica, 
13 Cal. App. (2nd) 376 and Kenney v. Antioch-Live Oak School Dis- 
trict, 18 Cal. App. (2nd) 226). (Ogando vy. Carquinez Grammar 
School District cte., et al., 92 Cal. App. Dee. 242, __- Pae. (2nd) ---_) 


Sufficiency of Petition for Writ of Mandate to Compel Classification 
of Teacher as Permanent Employee, When Evasion of Tenure Law 
is Alleged 

A petition for a writ of mandate directing the governing board of 
a high school district, which also sat as the governing board of a junior 
college district, to recognize the petitioner as a permanent employee of 
the high school district, alleging that the petitioner held a general 
secondary life diploma and had been employed by the junior college 
district (which had an average daily attendance of less than 850) as 
a teacher for the school vears 1932-1933 to and including the school 
vear 1936-1937, but had been assigned to serve more than three-fifths 
of the time in the high school district (which had an average daily 
attendance of 850 or more), the high school district paying the junior 
college district for services rendered by petitioner, and that this action 
was taken for the purpose of nullifying and evading the tenure law, 
sets forth a fraudulent attempt to evade the tenure law and presents 
a situation which, if true, should not be upheld by the courts (citing 
Mitchell v. Board of Trustees, 5 Cal. App. (2nd) 64) and is sufficient 
as against a general demurrer. 

In such a petition less particularity is required where it appears 
from the nature of the allegation that the adverse parties must nee- 
essarily possess full information concerning the facts and the pleading 
should be liberally construed. It was not necessary that such petition 
allege that the petitioner was properly certificated, or that the peti- 
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tioner had served for the length of time necessary to establish tenure, 
or that the contract of employment was in writing, or that funds are 
available for the payment of the salary of the petitioner if rein- 
stated. (Gerritt v. Fullerton Union High School District et al., 92 Cal. 
App. Dec. 189, -.. Pac. (2nd) ---) 


Validity of Penal Code Section 647a Defining Vagrancy as Annoying 
or Molesting School Children or Loitering At or Near Place Where 
School Children Attend 

Penal Code section 647a, defining as a vagrant any person who 
annoys or molests any school child or who loiters about any school or 
public place at or near which school children attend is not so vague, 
indefinite, ambiguous or unreasonable as to be in contravention of either 
the state or federal constitution. The title of the act enacting the sec- 
tion was sufficient and met the requirements of the constitution. (Dis- 
senting opinion filed.) (Phillips v. Municipal Court, City of Los 

Angeles, et al., 92 Cal. App. Dee. 185, ___ Pace. (2nd) ---) 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OPINIONS 


Duties of County Auditor in Connection with Approval of 
Orders Drawn on Funds of School Districts 

Before a county auditor may approve an order drawn by the gov- 
erning board of a school district on funds of the district and draw his 
requisition on such funds, as provided in School Code sections 4.342 
et seq., he must determine that the order sets forth the purpose for 
which it is drawn; that the funds of the district may be legally 
expended for such purpose; that the order shows the dates when the 
sale or sales for which the order is in payment were made to the dis- 
trict; that the order is accompanied by a properly itemized bill or, 
if for salary, designates the salary and the month for which such sal- 
ary is due; that the order is signed by a majority of the members 
thereof; that the order is approved and signed by the county superin- 
tendent of schools; and that the amount of the order is not in excess 
of the budget appropriation of the district (citing Political Code sec- 
tion 4005a and section 18 of Article XI of the Constitution). (A. G. O. 
NS815, January 14, 1938) 


Transfer of Permanent Employees of High School District 
Within the District 
Under the decision of the Appellate Court in Hodge v. Board of 
Education of the City of San Bernardino School District, 90 Cal. 
App. Dee. 459, 
1. A permanent employee of a high school district transferred 
from a junior high school to a senior high school of the district would 
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not lose his classification as a permanent employee of the district, and 
it is possible that such transfer could be made against the will of 
the employee (citing School Code section 5.505) ; 

2. A probationary teacher of a high school district who, after com- 
pleting the required three vears of probationary service in a junior 
high school, is transferred to a senior high school in the same dlis- 
trict, would not by such transfer be required to begin anew the 
required three-year probationary period before becoming eligible to 
classification as a permanent employee of the district; 

3. A teacher who after completing three years of probationary 
service in the eleventh grade is transferred to the tenth grade in the 
same high school district would not by such transfer be required to 
serve another three-year probationary period before becoming eligible 
to classification as a permanent employee of the district (citing School 
Code sections 5.500 and 5.301) ; 

4. The governing board of a high school district may not assign 
against his will a teacher who has acquired tenure while serving as a 
teacher of English in the twelfth grade, to the tenth grade level if 
the twelfth grade is in a senior high sehool and the tenth grade is in 
a junior high school, but if both grades are in a four-year high school, 
the transfer may be made without the consent of the teacher (citing 
Hodge v. Board of Education of the City of San Bernardino School 
District, supra). (A. G. O. NS846, January 29, 1938) 


Validation of District Boundaries and Bonds 

The organization of a school district or bonds issued by such dis- 
trict, or both, may be validated by the Legislature. (A. G. O. NS833, 
January 20, 1938) 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


MARGARET Morrison. Radio in the Classroom: Objectives, Principles, and Prac- 
tices. New York: Prentice-Hall, Ine., 1937, Pp. xvi-200. 

The radio is rapidly becoming an item of standard equipment in schools 
throughout the country. Many of its values are already apparent, but its full 
worth may be realized only after many years of experimentation. In the mean- 
time, its widespread use has created a demand for suggestions based on successful 
classroom practice to enable the teacher to make more effective use of radio as an 
instructional tool. Its author, now Radio Consultant of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, was formerly Special Investigator in the Radio Research Bureau 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. The suggestions presented are the 
results of a three years’ investigation in which intensive experimentation was car- 
ried on in ten elementary schools, and extensive investigation in one hundred 
and twenty others. 

Part I of the book deals with “‘Classroom Use, Equipment, and Supervision.” 
Chapter I, on “Educational Objectives and the School Radio,’ shows how the 
radio may contribute to the attainment of various educational objectives, listing 
such specific contributions as: ‘Radio may increase the number, variety, and inten- 
sity of children’s interests,” and “Radio may familiarize children with current 
events and significant topics of the day.” The point of view is expressed that 
the worth of radio in instruction depends on its contribution to general educa- 
tional objectives rather than those of specific fields of knowledge. 
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Chapter II, “Radio Programs Available to Schools,” offers practical sug- 
gestions to assist schools in making schedules of radio programs which are appro- 
priate for classroom use. The necessity for careful planning in this connection is 
clearly shown. 


Chapter III discusses “Selection and Classroom Use of Radio Programs.” 
Examples are given to show how types of radio programs may be chosen to serve 
classroom purposes in-four ways: to contribute to existing activities, to initiate new 
activities, to afford drill in tool subjects, and to provide entertainment or recreation. 
Helpful suggestions for using broadcasts both of the educational and non-school 
type are included. 


Chapter IV, entitled “Classroom Activities Related to Radio,” describes 
methods and techniques for use of the radio under three steps: preparation for the 
program, participation during the program, and follow-up work. Various activi- 
ties and procedures found to be of value in the investigation made by the Radio 
Research Bureau are presented. One example shows how listening to a _ broad- 
cast led to work on note-taking. Another is in the form of an outline on using 
the radio as a basis for improving English. Suggestions are offered for using the 
radio in connection with instruction in various subjects. 


Chapter V is devoted to “Supervision of the School Radio.” Adequate guid- 
ance for teachers in the proper use of this relatively new educational tool is highly 
important. Such supervisory procedures and devices as teachers’ meetings, teacher 
committees, supervisory bulletins, and demonstrations of classroom use of radio 
are described. 
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Chapter VI deals with “Radio Receiving Equipment for the School.” The 
author finds it impossible to lay down definite rules for selecting radio equipment, 
but stresses the necessity for choosing equipment which will allow flexible use 
for the many types of activities in which the radio may be used, and warns 
against the purchase of elaborate and expensive features which may have only 
limited use. 


Part II, under the title, “Radio's Contribution to the Activity Program and 
the Development of Units of Classroom Work,” presents descriptions of four ele- 
mentary school units in which the radio played a prominent part: (1) Advertising, 
Publicity, and Propaganda; (2) Government; (8) Communications; (4) George 
Washington. Each of these units will suggest to the teacher many ways in which 
radio broadeasts will contribute to most any curriculum unit. 

An appendix lists “Institutions and Organizations Concerned with Educa- 
tion in Radio,” and “University and College Courses in Radio Education and Radio 
Techniques.” <A bibliography lists one hundred and ten titles of books, bulletins, 
and magazine articles on various phases of radio. 

IvAN R. WATERMAN 


I. Keiru Ty.er, et al. High School Students Talk It Over. Columbus, Ohio: 
sureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 1937. Pp. xi 55. 

This booklet is the stenographie report of five broadcasts presented as an 
experimental program by, the Ohio School of the Air in 1936. Each broadcast was 
a round-table discussion by a group of high school students and their leader on a 
current problem of concern to the students. The five topics included in the series 
were: “The High School Student Looks at War,’ ‘“‘Motion Pictures and the High 
School Student,” “The High School Student Looks at the High School,’ ‘““Radio and 
the High School Student,” “The High School Student Looks at His Parents.” 

Each broadeast was extemporaneous. Preliminary discussions were held, and 
points which students desired to raise were jotted down, but no scripts were used. 
Students entered into discussion with enthusiasm and vigor, and expressed their con- 
victions honestly and sincerely. Their ability to discuss vital problems intelligently 
was ably demonstrated by these broadcasts. 

From the standpoint of using radio in education, this series of broadcasts was 
valuable in demonstrating techniques of conducting group discussions. The pub- 
lished record will aid others in establishing and conducting group discussions and 
thus contribute to the aim of developing in students habits and techniques of critical 
thinking. IvAN R. WATERMAN 
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